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a better understanding of one of the world's greatest dramatists. 
It is to be hoped that the Oxford German Series will continue to 
edit, German translations of Scandinavia's representative authors. 
Too little work of this nature has been done either in German or 
English translation. Consequently, those American students 
who do not read Scandinavian generally lack a just appreciation 
as to the intrinsic value of Scandinavian literature. To enhance 
this appreciation a scholarly and sympathetic presentation of 
Scandinavia's representative authors is necessary; and certainly 
those of us who represent the cause of Scandinavian culture in 
America should feel this contribution of Dr. Boysen as a challenge 
to continue the work so well begun. 

Albert Morey Sturtevant. 
Kansas University. 



THE SUPERNATURAL IN MODERN ENGLISH FICTION, 
by Dorothy Scarborough. G. P. Putnam's Sons. New York 
and London, 1917. 12mo., pp. vi+329. 

The supernatural in literature has found another advocate in 
the person of Dr. Dorothy Scarborough, who in her volume The 
Supernatural in Modern English Fiction aims to show the vitality 
and validity of the supernatural in fiction as in literature in general. 
As Dr. Charles Edward Whitmore, in his recent book The Super- 
natural in Tragedy, sees in the supernatural the prime essential 
of tragedy, Dr. Scarborough stresses the persistence and perman- 
ence of the supernatural in fiction as well as in poetry and drama. 

The supernatural in English fiction reaches back to the so-called 
Gothic days in the latter half of the eighteenth century, but did 
not assume its present proportions until toward the close of the 
nineteenth century. The abundance of ghost-stuff, which we find 
in the English novels and short-stories of to-day, has followed 
and is closely bound up with the revival of superstition, which has 
not failed to come as the predestined swing of the pendulum. 1 The 
novel and story writers of to-day, in their mad race for plots that 
will thrill and thrall, have not been slow to grasp upon the resus- 
citated beliefs of past mythologies, and bring back for our amuse- 
ment in maturity the spectral fears of the nursery. The super- 
natural in English fiction is primarily a purveyor of "the creeps." 
Its function as a medium for social satire, the most striking recent 
instance of which is Mark Twain's The Mysterious Stranger, is but 
of secondary importance. Hence the ascendancy in English fiction 
of the ghost over the devil in contrast to other literatures where 

'The supernatural in modern Celtic literature has its source, moreover, in 
a love for national antiquity. 
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the devil, in his role as satirist or as concept of political or social 
sins, is the dominant figure in supernatural themes. 

Although admitting the fact that German Romanticism had a 
decided influence on English supernatural literature in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, Dr. Scarborough, in her discussion 
of later foreign influences on English writers, takes no account of 
contemporary German literature. The inference is well justified, — 
unless we attribute her silence to a lack of acquaintance with 
modern German literature, 2 — that in her opinion the supernatural 
is such a negligible element in modern German literature as to be 
passed over in silence. The Germans of to-day are indeed more 
concerned with facts than with fancies. Phantoms and phrases 
have been banished from modern German life and literature. 

But Russian literature, which in the opinion of Dr. Scarborough 
has supplanted German literature in its appeal to English readers, 
is just as low and earth-bound as German literature, if not more so. 
The supernatural in modern Russian literature is chiefly in the 
form of allegorical diabolism, and is due not to a fondness for the 
supernatural, as Dr. Scarborough states, but to a preference for 
allegorical parlance in addition to a profound admiration for the 
devil's talent as a satirist of human foibles. It is as incorrect to 
claim for the Russians an interest in the supernatural as it is to 
call them a savage race. Russian literature like the Russian 
temperament is sober; it clings to the clod of reality. The writer 
of this review does not wish to contradict the statement of Dr. 
Scarborough that contemporary English fiction has been influenced 
by Russian literature in the use of the supernatural, but he main- 
tains that in contrast to modern English fiction Russian novels 
and short-stories show no special fondness for unearthly themes. 
The Russians have little use for those heavenly stories with no 
earthly meaning. Insanity, to be sure, is rampant in modern 
Russian literature, but abnormal mental phenomena are a normal, 
natural, every-day affair with the Russian men of letters. Of all 
the literatures of the world, Russian literature, alas! can boast of 
the greatest number of martyrs. The number of Russian authors 
who have fallen victims to insanity, hypochondria and neurosis 
as well as tuberculosis is, indeed, legion. Abnormal must, how- 
ever, not be confounded with supernormal. Abnormal characters 
there are in abundance in Russian novels, principally in the novels 
of Dostoevsky, but of supernormal personages there are few. 

The supernatural is a very negligible element even in the works 
of the Russian authors, whom Dr. Scarborough accredits with an 

2 Of modern German dramatists Dr. Scarborough only mentions the brothers 
Hauptmann and one August Stramm. It may be remarked in passing that in 
Gerhart Hauptmann 's The Assumption of Hanncle the delirious child contuses 
her teacher in her visions of heaven not with the angels, as is stated in this 
book, but with Jesus Christ. The typographical errors in German names and 
titles point to an unfamiliarity with the German language. 
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influence over present-day English fiction. Pushkin, the founder 
of modern Russian literature, was, with all his love for Byron, more 
of a realist than a romanticist. 3 His Queen of Spades, which is 
cited for its ghost, is the weakest of all his works, although it 
found the largest circle of readers. This story was written in a 
fit of gloomy fancy, and its supernaturalism is a reminiscence of 
the stories on which he was fed in his childhood by an old nurse, 
to whom he dedicated his most pathetic verses. Nothing was so 
far from Gogol, the unsurpassable realist, as supernaturalism. 
His Dead Souls as Terpigorev's Scared Ghosts are no spooks but 
serfs. The ghost in The Cloak is by no means essential to the 
story, and its presence at the end must be ascribed to the author's 
early romantic tendencies. On the other hand, the ghosts in his 
Evenings on a Farm on the Dikanka form a constituent element of 
the plot. The supernatural is natural in these sketches of the life 
of the Ukrainian peasants, on whom it still exerts an enormous 
influence. His Notes of a Madman are as realistic as the Russian 
stories of insanity of the present day. The supernatural is not to 
be found in the best works of Turgenev. Whether or no his un- 
earthly stories have had an influence on English fiction, they by 
no means represent his art. They were not even the products of 
his normal ml: "I. The Song of Love Triumphant and Clara Militch, 
which Dr. Scarborough quotes for their supernatural themes, were 
written under the influence of a phantastic mysticism, which held 
his mind captive toward the end of his life by the constant fear of 
death. Like Gogol, Turgenev also turned ascetic and mystic in 
his last years, and, in the words of Waliszewski, presented a sceptic 
desperately bent on penetrating the unknown. Tolstoi, who is 
generally considered as the most typical Russian writer, has shown 
little interest in the supernatural. He was, as Bruckner expresses 
himself, the poet of earthly life only, without the tendency up- 
wards, towards the supernatural. In his story Ivan the Fool, to 
which Dr. Scarborough refers for its supernatural element, and 
which, by the way, cannot be counted among his imperishable 
works, he has, however, employed symbolical diabolism and has 
introduced demons as concepts of social sins. In this respect, too, 
Tolstoi has remained the typical Russian. For although mystical 
moods are alien, allegorical speech is familiar to the Russian. It 
does not surprise us, therefore, to see allegory even in as strict a 
realist as Chekhov. Where he employs the supernatural, it is 
natural. The phantom in his story The Black Monk is the effect 
of insanity, and insanity is as real, as natural to him as it was to 
Maupassant, with whom he is usually compared. The ghost in 
that nerve-shattering story The Red Laugh by Andreev is also the 

3 It is more than an anachronism to number Alexander Pushkin among the 
Russian fictionists of to-day. He was a lyric poet and died eighty years ago. 
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product of a mind run mad with the horrors of war. In the techni- 
que of this writer the supernatural turns natural. Where substance 
is reduced to shadow, shadow may be taken as substance. The 
only great Russian writer, who has lifted the veil and has allowed 
a few of his abnormal characters in their hallucinations to catch 
a glimpse of the spirit world is the "sorcerer" Dostoevsky. He, 
however, was chiefly interested in the daemonic element in human 
nature and has, therefore, earned the name of the Great Daemon. 
His claim to immortal fame is, moreover, based not on the un- 
earthly, but on the earthly element in his works. Not his Christian 
mysticism, but his Christian compassion for the downtrodden and 
oppressed has assured him immortality. "Not in Faust," says 
the German Bruckner, "but rather in Crime and Punishment does 
the whole woe of mankind take hold of us. " 

But as the book under review is not a study of comparative 
literature, its discussion of the reciprocal influences of the litera- 
tures of Europe and America in the use of the supernatural is 
gratuitous and could as well have been left out. On the other 
hand, a comparison of the supernatural in the literature of modern 
times with the supernatural in the literature of earlier periods 
would have emphasized its continuity. But what constitutes a 
serious defect in the discussion is the evidence of a lack of knowl- 
edge of the source of the supernatural in Christian dogma, myth, 
and legend. The discussion of the supernatural in modern Eng- 
lish fiction thus lacks its historical and theological background. 
Dr. Scarborough frankly admits in the Introduction of her book 
that she does not know much about the personages, whom she 
discusses. But the confession cannot make up for the defect. 
The ghost she seems in the end, to have learned to know, although 
we doubt her belief in him. We are reminded of Coleridge, who, 
when asked one day by a woman if he believed in ghosts, replied: 
"No, madam, I have seen too many of them." Her knowledge 
of the devil, however, is too insufficient to give her the right to 
speak of him with any air of authority. She knows that the devil 
is a Persian by birth, but an internationalist on principle. She 
is well informed in regard to a few of his aliases, but she is misin- 
formed in regard to his character. If Dr. Scarborough knew the 
devil, she would not hold liable to prosecution by the devil for 
lese majeste Bernard Shaw, who in Man and Superman has the 
devil present us with a new hell before we are given a new heaven 
and a new earth, but rather "Monk" Lewis, who tells us that the 
devil has not kept faith with Ambrosio. In Christian legend the 
devil was never found wanting in the literal and punctilious ful- 
filment of all his promises. Neither "Monk" Lewis nor Mrs. 
Dacree taught the devil to take guilty mortals to a mountain 
top and hurl them down to their death. Satan had already sent 
Judas to his death by this route. The snaky coiffure, which 
"Monk" Lewis wound around the devil's head, was borrowed 
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from the Erinyes, and is in no relation to the devil's ophiomorphic 
appearance. Satan as a man of sorrows and an object of our com- 
passion rather than our condemnation is not Marie Corelli's in- 
vention, but a conbination of French and Russian motifs. The 
human element in Satan's repentance over his fall is not original 
with Milton. It was already fully developed in the medieval 
mystery plays. 4 The idea of Satan as a parody of God as found in 
Mark Twain's posthumous novel The Mysterious Stranger was 
also very popular with the medieval playwrights and goes back to 
the Church Fathers, who called the devil simia Dei. St. Peter's 
comic role can also be traced back to the medieval stage. The 
legend of the miraculous power of the name of the Deity in Algernon 
Blackwood's The Human Chord hails from the Orient. Neither 
H. G. Wells in A Wonderful Visit, nor Byron in Heaven and Earth 
has induced the angels to visit the earth. We have had visitors 
from heaven from time immemorial (vide Gen. vi. 2, I. Cor. xi. 10; 
cf. Tertullian's De Virginibus velandis). 

Dr. Scarborough tells us very little about the Wandering Jew, 
seems to be barely on speaking terms with the Flying Dutchman, 
has never heard of the Wild Huntsman, and knows Herodias, one 
of the most august members of her sex, only by name. The reader 
is fed to the point of satiety on ghosts, but is hardly able to catch 
a glimpse of these illustrious personages. They seem to have 
little inspiration for modern English writers. The author might 
have done better if she had given us less of the ghost stories and 
more of the deathless tales of these deathless men and women. 6 

4 Satan has in many medieval German plays not considered his fall "as a 
glory, a liberty, and a joy." In his lamentations over his fall he has often 
given a very poetic expression to his deep yearning for the heaven, which he has 
lost. A modern version ot Satan's De Profandis has been given us by Frieda 
Schanz : 

Der Teufel hat immer mit frechem Munde 

Den Himmel verflucht und Gott verkiagt. 

Aber einmal in wunderbarer Stunde 

Hat er gesagt: 

"Una liige der Himmel noch tausendraal weiter 
TJeber dem Hollenmoor 
Und fiihrte eine gliihende Leiter 
Zu ihm empoor, 

Jede Sprosse aus eisernen Dornenzweigen, 
Jeder Schritt unausdenkbares Well und Grau'n, 
Tausend Legionen Jahre mochte ich steigen, 
Urn nur einmal Sein Angesicht zu schau'n. " 
6 There has been a recent revival of interest in the legend of the Wandering 
Jew, as is evident from the number of critical studies which have appeared in 
recent years on this subject. The following German titles will attest to German 
interest in this immortal. L. Neubaur, Die Sage tiom ewigen Juden. Leip- 
zig, 1884. J. Probst, Die Sage, vom ewigen Juden in der neueren deutschen 
Literatur. Leipzig, 1905. T. Kappstein, Ahasver in der Weltpoesie. Berlin, 
1906. O. Heiler, Alia?ver in der Kunstdichtung. Modern Philology 3:61-8, 
June, 1905. An essay on the Wandering Jew in English was written in 1881 
by the late Mr. M. D. Conway, the well-known daemonologist. 
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Of especial interest is Herodias, the Wandering Jewess, the counter- 
part and companion of the Wandering Jew in Christian mythology. 
She is not the wife of Herod Antipas and the mother of Salome, 
as is generally assumed. Nor has she been laden with the curse of 
eternal wandering for her sinful love for the Baptist. This motif 
apparently is of Heine's own invention (vide Atta Troll, Kaput 
XIX). She is Mariamne, the wife of Herod the Great, and she 
has brought down upon herself the divine wrath for her con- 
temptous treatment of the Magi, when they passed Jerusalem on 
their way to the manger of Christ, It is said that she refused to 
go to the window to see them, pretending that she was busy sweep- 
ing the room. Legend' thus links her with Epiphany day, and in 
Italy she bears the name "Befana," which has also been given to 
the day preceding Epiphany. In Germany this day is called 
" Berchtentag, " which points to an identification of the Germanic 
goddess with the Judean queen. On this day, which is not very 
much different from Shrove-Tuesday, Herodias-Befana-Berchta 
is led in procession through the streets, riding on a broom-stick. 
She has inherited the fate of the northern goddess, and has been 
turned into a wandering spirit engaged in an eternal wild chase. 
"She must dance eternally," has been her sad verdict. 

Within the period the discussion covers, Dr. Scarborough 
tries to compare the supernatural elements of present-day fiction 
with those of earlier days. The differences, which she believes 
she has found, are, however, not so much in kind, as in degree. 
It is not only in modern fiction that the superhuman beings are 
human. They have been human from their very inception. It 
was Voltaire, I believe, who said: "God created man in his own 
image, and man returned the compliment." Angels and devils 
are human projections in both directions and are bound to partake 
in the progress of human thought. Says Mephistopheles : 

Culture which the whole world licks 

Also unto the Devil sticks. 

The superhuman personages have benefitted by the modern 
levelling tendency in the characterisation of their human creators. 
In modern literature they, too, are no longer painted either wholly 
white or wholly black, but in the various shades of gray. 

Dr. Scarborough has brought together between the covers of 
her book a vast mass of interesting material, but has not presented 
it in an orderly and systematic manner. The reader gets the 
impression that a book on the supernatural must disregard all the 
natural rules of composition. The chapters of the book under 
review are neither parallel nor uniform. The treatment of the 
Gothic romance is alien to a book on modern English fiction. This 
first chapter with its own conclusion bears all the ear-marks of a 
seminar-paper, which has been prepared independently of the book 
itself. The discussion of the Gothic novel belongs at best in the 
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Introduction. The Conclusion does not in analogy to the Intro- 
duction stand after the body of the book, but forms its last chapter. 
Neither does the Introduction introduce the discussion, nor does 
the Conclusion conclude it. The arguments for the supernatural 
in literature are not limited to the Introduction, but are repeated 
throughout the book to a degree which puts the patience of the 
reader to a trying test. The summary of the discussion is not 
reserved for the Conclusion, but is given in homoeopathic doses 
at frequent intervals in the body of the book. The Conclusion 
has all the appearance of an additional layer of material, which is 
only loosely connected with the book. Repetition of phrases as well 
as of ideas occur in the book. The assurance that the treatment 
in the book is meant to be suggestive rather than exhaustive is 
given in literal identity at the end of the Introduction and of the 
Conclusion. Contradictions are also not lacking in the book. 
In one place (p. 143) Dr. Scarborough speaks of the devil in Countess 
Cathleen as his only recent appearance on the English stage, but 
farther on (p. 217) she discusses at length the devil in Man and 
Superman. The author has, of course, no knowledge of Henry 
Arthur Jones's four-act tragedy The Tempter. 

The bibliography has been crowded out, and from the book it 
is very difficult to tell what critical literature has been used in its 
preparation. The essay The Supernatural in Nineteenth Century 
Fiction in The Edinburgh Review 197: 395-418, April 1903, still 
remains the most critical treatment of the subject. 6 Of a more 
popular nature is Edmund Gosse's article The Abuse of the Super- 
natural in Fiction in The Bookman 6: 297-300, December 1897, 

A complimentary word should be said before closing about the 
subterranean stream of humor, which runs throughout the book. 
It flashes up in the most unexpected places and sends its radiant 
light into the gloomiest corners of this chamber of horrors. But 
for the author's sense of humor the reader's hair would be on end 
from the first to the last page of the book. It must be acknowl- 
edged, however, that in a few instances the reader will wish that 
one of those cruel ghosts, about whom the author tells, might have 
visited her also to drive away her sense of humor. 

The book under review bears testimony to the wide reading and 
ripe thinking of the author and deserves abundant praise as a 
collection and classification of the various types and manifestations 
of the supernatural, in modern English fiction- — and that is all that 
it is meant to be — , and it is to be deeply regretted that it is marred 
by technical faults, which are easily explained by the pressing 
duties and tasks of a teacher. The world of ghosts and demons, 
which the author opens to us, offers at any rate in these bitter 
days a very pleasant refuge from our own planet. 

6 This article may be more accessible in this country in the weekly Living 
Age 238:257-73. August 1, 1903. 
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The dread of lifting the veil has long prevented investigation 
in supernatural literature. It has only been within recent years 
that the literary status of supernatural personages has been made 
a subject of serious inquiry. The harvest is great, and the laborers 
are few. Dr. Scarborough's wish that her book may lead others to 
pursue similar investigations will be endorsed by the men who have 
preceded her in this interesting field of work. 

Maximilian J. Rudwin. 

University of Illinois. 



ENGLISH DOMESTIC RELATIONS 1487-1653. A Study of 
Matrimony and Family Life in Theory and Practice as Re- 
vealed by the Literature, Law, and History of the Period. 
A Dissertation by Chilton Latham Powell. New York. 
Columbia University Press. 1917. 8vo, pp. xii, 274. 
An investigation and exposition of English domestic relations 
from 1487, the date of "the first appearance of the subject in 
English writing" in Caxton's Boke of Good Manners, translated 
from the French of Jaques LeGrand, "up to its first great crisis, 
a height of clear thinking and vigorous expression on which Milton 
and Cromwell stand alone," or until Cromwell established civil 
marriage by law in 1653, is a task of no mean dimensions or slight 
importance, especially when the investigation within the limits 
of time and place is made "as all-inclusive as possible," drawing 
from " all possible sources of information — history, law, literature, 
and actual practice. " The value of such research, if thoroughly, 
accurately, and lucidly executed, is obviously great. An intelligent 
interpretation of literature contemporary with the period under 
investigation, and an enlightened understanding of the moral, re- 
ligious, and civic origin or basis of modern society are highly de- 
sirable and of the utmost importance. Any light in this age of 
social unrest, which will help dispel the vagaries, superstition, 
and ignorance inherited from a remote past, but still operative in 
retarding progress, is welcome. Only by such aids to an under- 
standing of the past, as the work before us purports to be, can the 
serious danger of interpreting literature in the light of modern 
thought, custom, and practices be obviated. 

The period under investigation is very definitely limited, as is 
also the scope of the subject, but the class of readers whom the 
work is designed to benefit is not specified. The information 
in the book is apparently for anyone who can use it. The historian 
and especially the student of law, who have already done much 
in the field for themselves, will have less need of the work than will 
the student of literature. "That the actual conditions of the 
period may be set forth and the contemporary literature on the 



